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The Iroquois Silver Brooches. - By Harriet Maxwell Converse. (Re- 
print from the Fifty-fourth Report of the New York State Museum, 
1900). Albany: 1902. 8°, 26 pp., ills. 

The author shows, in ninety-three illustrations, neatly executed in out- 
line, a typical collection of hammered coin brooches made by the Iro- 
quoian Indians. The paper suggests that the designs of these pieces of 
jewelry are neither English, French, nor Dutch. We are somewhat familiar 
with modem silver work from the southwestern part of the United States, 
but we have here an interesting addition to the art of native silver work. 
In some of the objects are represented the owl, in others the eagle, and also 
the cross and the Masonic emblem, in addition to conventional hearts 
shaped ornaments, single or interwoven in duplicate. These objects are 
mostly made into brooches, though there are finger-rings, ear-rings, and 
head-bands. It can scarcely be admitted, however, that we have pre- 
sented in these attractive ornaments "entire originality," or " totemic 
devices," or "secret symbols of the medicine-lodge," or Indian " myths " 
to the extent claimed by the author. The brooches represent a typical 
character, suggestive of European design, though containing sufficient 
aboriginal character to entitle them to be called "Iroquoian brooches." 
The paper will be a welcome addition to the study of the evolution of 
early silver work. Joseph D. McGuire. 

Notes Upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico. Part 11. By Professor 

Frederick Starr, Ph.D. (Reprinted from Vol. ix. Proceedings of 

the Davenport Academy of Sciences. ) Davenport, Iowa : Putnam 

Memorial Fund Pubhcation. 1902. 8°, 109 pp. including plates. 

In 1 90 1 Professor Starr traveled among eight tribes of the distant 

and interesting region of southern Mexico, namely, the Aztecs in the 

states of Puebla, Tlaxcala, Vera Cruz, and Hidalgo ; the Zapotecs of the 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec; the Huastecs in San Luis Potosi and Vera 

Cruz, and the Mayas of Yucatan, as well as four tribes affiliated with the 

last mentioned — the Zoques, Tzotzils, Tzendals, and Chols, — and the 

present work embodies the results of his observations. Of particular 

interest to the general reader are the author's descriptions of the native 

costumes and their many dances and festivals. The popular songs of the 

Zapotecs which Professor Starr records are of much value, the verses 

being accompanied by the musical notation and their English translations 

(pages 24-62). Mr Harry Rau's vocabulary of the Choi dialect, with 

definitions in Spanish and English, shows careful work. The nine pages 

of photographic plates illustrate toys, pottery, masks, wall-paintings, 

textiles, bows, and arrows. A. S. Gatschet. 



